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OXFORD REVISITED 


By ROY VERNON SOWERS* 


cences than any other place in the English-speaking world. 

Which really isn’t surprising when one considers the Uni- 
versity’s 800-year history and the fact that all those generations 
of students, returning in later life to scenes so little changed, have 
been able briefly to recapture a bit of that golden youth which 
fond illusion paints as the past of each of us. Oxford has changed, 
and is changing, of course, but such is the power of tradition 
that in many ways it becomes more beautiful. The north front 
of the Bodleian Library, the Old Ashmolean Museum and the 
Sheldonian Theatre now glow in mellow golden stone as no one 
living has ever seen them before; and the carved stone armorials, 
newly painted in brilliant colors and touched with gold, surprise 
one with their magnificence. ‘The long familiar, flaking grime of 
the Radcliffe Camera shocks, by comparison; one wonders how 
different will be Gibbs’ masterpiece when it too stands restored. 


| SUPPOSE Oxford has figured in more nostalgic reminis- 


* Roy Vernon Sowers is an antiquarian bookseller in Los Gatos, California. 
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But anyone who has enjoyed Max Beerbohm’s “‘Zuleika Dob- 
son”’ is relieved to note that the eighteen worn stone heads of the 
Greek philosophers capping the pillars along the Broad before the 
Sheldonian are properly untouched. Unidentifiable, but put 
there by Wren, today their faces are eroded not only by the 
perspiration induced by the advent of Zuleika, but more and 
more by their tears at the presence of 1200 girls filling the five 
women’s colleges, displaying their (mostly) shapely legs on bicy- 
cles, and, saddest of all, capturing far more than their proper 
share of academic Firsts! 

Forty years ago, the oft-quoted University statute, still on the 
books—against rolling hoops or shooting bows and arrows in the 
High Street—seemed an amusing survival; today, the sluggish, 
solid stream of traffic, including hundreds of buses filled with 
tourists from all parts of the world, certainly does not remind one 
of Arnold’s ‘“‘dreaming spires.’? And a constant source of amuse- 
ment is the spectacle of all these camera fiends struggling to get a 
shot from Queen’s Lane, up the famous and beautiful curve of 
the High, to show the Colleges and St. Mary’s Church, rather 
than merely triple rows of buses and cars. ‘The great lorries which 
clogged the streets a few years ago are gone, or mostly gone, 
thanks to the diversion road; in another five—hopefully—all 
through traffic will be off, away from the center of Oxford; but 
possibly at the high price of cutting a road through the pastoral 
beauties of Christ Church Meadows. 

The success of the Morris motor works enabled the late Lord 
Nuffield to provide the University with numerous benefactions, 
the latest being Nuffield College; but it has also turned Oxford 
into an industrial city, with a great population which couldn’t 
care less about its academic traditions. It is openly questioned — 
no longer in a whisper—whether the Nuffield millions are not the 
kiss of death; but there seems nothing to do about it now—a 
situation reminiscent of the plight of universities nearer home, 
which, obsessed with expansion and prestige, suddenly discover 
that great wealth, whether from business corporations or govern- 
ment largesse, ends by exacting a price never conceived in the 
original contract. A wry and not wholly inaccurate comment on 
the Oxford situation is that one of the first universities of Europe 
now survives as ‘“The Latin quarter of the Cowley works”! 
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In many of the colleges one sees the familiar metal scaffolding 
and hears the chipping of the stone-masons, as block by heavy 
block, they replace the worn and grimy Headington stone with 
more durable, more beautiful and more costly Clipsham, some 
of it with blue veining. Wadham, New College and the Christ 
Church Library, among others, stand out in new beauty. Five 
million dollars are already spent on this restoration, and in a 
world hell-bent on the destruction of all handicrafts it is gratify- 
ing to record the rise of an Oxford school of skilled stonecutters 
whose slow and honest craftsmanship could be paid for nowhere 
else. 

At the same time, sometimes in the same colleges, new dormi- 
tories are being built, in styles far different. Personally, I think 
one of the major esthetic crimes of our age has been the refusal of 
contemporary architects to adjust their egos sufficiently to build 
new structures which do not clash with older and beautiful ones 
already existing. Oxford has not escaped this raw expression of 
modernity, and some of the new scientific laboratories in the 
north of the city, blocks of glass and concrete, however ‘‘func- 
tional,” are certainly uncouth in a city graced by buildings by 
Wren, Hawksmoor and Gibbs. 

The chief attraction of Oxford, for me, at least, is the Bodleian 
Library. Through an inconspicuous door and up shaky old 
stairs, one reaches the reading rooms, on two floors, forming 
three sides of the central Schools quadrangle. On the fourth, or 
west side, remains that ancient gem, Duke Humphrey’s Library, 
which was in use as early as 1480, but which became the victim 
of the general anti-intellectualism of the Reformation. In 1550 
Edward VI’s royal commissioners for the reform of the Uni- 
versity visited the Libraries in the spirit of John Knox, destroying 
without examination all illuminated manuscripts, as being prob- 
ably Popish, and encouraging dispersal of the rest. ‘he sad story 
has been told, often enough, of these manuscript volumes sold to 
tailors for measures and to bookbinders for covers, and of the 
leaves of priceless volumes blowing about the streets and the 
quadrangles of the colleges. By 1555 the pillage was complete, 
and the empty stalls and shelves were sold. 

Almost half a century was to pass before Sir Thomas Bodley 
refounded the Library, and its history may be said to date from 
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1600. He found only the empty room, situated over the Divinity 
School. Named after the original founder, with Bodley’s furni- 
ture and painted ceiling and books, many from Bodley’s era, 
Duke Humphrey’s Library I consider the most beautiful library 
room the world can show. 

Subsequent to the discovery that due to decay of floor timbers 
its great weight was resting on the beautiful groined stone ceiling 
of the Divinity School beneath, to the peril of both, in 1961 the 
room was closed and books and cases removed to permit inser- 
tion of steel beams. We happened to arrive in Oxford at the con- 
clusion of this structural reinforcement and restoration of some 
two years. And, presumably as the only American Friends of the 
Library on hand, we were privileged to attend the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s dinner, as well as the ceremonies by Bodley’s Librarian 
to celebrate the reopening. A happy aspect of the dinner was the 
inclusion of the men actually responsible for the work in stone 
and wood, and I was delighted to hear of—and later to use—the 
new wooden chairs provided for Selden End by various Friends 
of the Library, carefully handmade and of the same strength and 
beauty as those of the seventeenth century still in use. 

Many will have heard of the old painted ceiling, restored and 
installed in Selden End through the generosity of Douglas Hyde 
of New York. And, as a memorial, celebrating the various other 
major benefactors responsible for the restoration, there is a frieze 
about the room, just below the ceiling, a Latin inscription of gold 
lettering on blue. The Librarian drew my attention to one 
bit of it: 


HINC SCIAS AMICV FIDELIS PROTECTIO FORTIS 


in which the Roman numerals, in ruddy gold, if totalled, pro- 
duce the date 1962, a chronogram and the sort of antiquarianism 
Oxford is prone to. A wholly appropriate form of entertainment 
for the evening was a concert of early music of Monteverdi, 
Byrd, Vitali and Haydn, selected from Bodleian books and MSS 
and presented by Bodleian staff from the balcony. ‘The program, 
a handsome quarto on hand-made paper, in the old Fell types, 
printed by hand in the Library, is a typographic souvenir worthy 
of a memorable evening; and the feel of that paper and the smell 
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of that ink renewed in me an old urge—of which, more anon. 

Visitors to the Library, if they persist sufficiently to climb the 
stairs, may, like the Prince Regent on his visit in 1814, groan 
audibly, or they may pause for breath before the large marble 
plaque cut with the names of benefactors from Duke Humphrey 
onwards. They normally see but one end of the H-shaped old 
reading room—Arts End—the lower ranks of shelves filled with 
stately folios in old calf, and, above, a balcony carrying some ten 
or twelve rows of 8vos. and 12mos. in vellum and calf, up to the 
lofty painted ceiling beams and panels. Here, before being ad- 
mitted as a reader, one goes through the ancient ritual estab- 
lished by the founder, solemnly declaring that he will not damage 
the books nor introduce fire into the building, and signing his name. 

Passing through the old wooden grilled gate marked ‘“‘Readers 
only,’ one’s pulse beats a little faster. Here, in alcoves on either 
side of the central aisle, are the original oaken shelving with 
attached work desks, and the books, much as they were in Bodley’s 
time, though no longer chained. One of the old stone capitals 
at a window shows a head, with fingers on lips, illustrating the 
admonition ‘Talk little; tread lightly.” Seated at one of these 
ancient desks, with a triple row of early folios facing one, as they 
have faced other readers for over three centuries, anyone of 
sensibility must feel that in some wise he is being admitted to the 
company of those scholars and writers of other days who have 
frequented this place. Around the walls above are portraits of 
great Oxonians of the past; the painted ceiling panels show the 
University Arms, repeated and repeated, with the motto ‘‘Domi- 
nus wluminatio mea’? — a motto of added significance for all those 
generations of readers whose work here has been limited to day- 
light; for, in accord with Bodley’s wishes, no artificial light was 
permitted, and it is only very recently that electric lighting has 
been installed in this room! As a contrast to the permissiveness 
currently fashionable in our own country, Bodley’s Librarian had 
the courage to deny a book to King Charles I when he asked for 
it, on the good grounds that it would violate the founder’s 
statutes to take a book from the building; and among the hun- 
dreds present at the reopening celebration which I attended, 
despite the provision of refreshments, none was so ill-mannered 
as to violate the rule against lighting a cigarette! 
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I was engaged in no earth-shaking scholarly research. Working 
on a Medical Catalogue and using Sir William Osler’s great 
bibliography, my favorite seat was one from which my eye could 
read on the spines of the books before me such names as Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Vesalius, Eustachius, Charles Estienne, Arnold 
of Villanova, Dioscorides, ‘Theophrastus, Dodoens, L’Obel, Ger- 
ard, Parkinson, Cardan, Morgagni and Paracelsus. ‘Then, for no 
good reason, I pursued a little the myth of the Mandrake; and, 
being still partially an orchardist, I read of English seventeenth 
and eighteenth century methods of making Cider and Perry, as 
set forth by Sir John Evelyn, Worlidge, John Philips and a dozen 
others. For a few days, I haunted a table in Selden End, looking 
at the magnificent Swiss color facsimiles of the Book of Kells and 
the Lindisfarne Gospels, dipping into the accompanying text, try- 
ing in too short a time to understand the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity in Ireland and in Britain, trying a little to visualize the 
monastic culture of the eighth and ninth centuries and the rela- 
tion of the schools of manuscript illumination one to another, of 
Ireland, Northumbria, St. Gall and Bobbio. Failing, of course! 

Then, it being now summer, I walked to the south windows, 
overlooking Exeter College gardens, and saw eternal youth, 
undergraduates lounging upon the grass in the sun, with all the 
time in the world! 

i eeg ep 

Meantime, my wife had become involved, with other volun- 
teers, in the really magnificent project of recording on film all the 
important Bodleian Manuscripts. As the University expert pho- 
tographers get on with their job, these volunteers, under skillful 
guidance, are working out classifications, cross-references and 
non-technical descriptions to accompany the 35 mm. film strips. 
Sold at the low price of about 25c per exposure, these most ac- 
curate color films now bring to scholars, to institutions and to the 
general public, the means to instruction and pleasure in a hun- 
dred fields of interest—Art History, Medicine, Botany, Astronomy 
and Astrology, Bible Illustration, Schools of Illumination, Medie- 
val History, Gardens, Food and Feasting, Music and Dancing, 
Games and Toys, Calligraphy, Costume, Warfare, Ships and 
Transport, etc. ad infinitum. Instead of traveling to Oxford and 
seeing two pages of a unique manuscript open in a glass case, one 
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may see the entire volume in accurate color. One needs only a 
projector. * | 

Meanwhile, I was reminded that the Bibliography room in the 
New Bodleian housed the old Daniel press. Recalling my first 
sight of Daniel Press publications, some thirty-five years ago, I 
remember thinking that they were somehow unimpressive—the 
common misconception that the work of a private press should be 
rather showy or spectacular. For most of us, only age brings 
perspective; but some are born wise, and I think the Rev. C. H. O. 
Daniel was one of these. Of all such ventures known to me, his 
seems fully to satisfy a mature definition of “‘private press.” 

Beginning without a press at all, at the age of nine, and print- 
ing by the use of ‘“‘types and thumb” and inking, then briefly 
using a toy press, and, after 1850 with a small Albion, 1857 ended 
his printing at Frome and what may be called his preliminary 
period. He was twenty-one. For sixteen years, following his 
Oxford degree in 1858, while establishing himself in his academic 
work, there was no time for printing, though one may speculate 
that during this period he was maturing a natural instinct for 
typography, as well as ideas as to what was worth printing; but 
it was not until 1874 that he brought the old Frome press to 
Worcester College, Oxford, where he was now a Fellow. Within 
two years, his unerring eye had selected the fount of Fell types 
unused for a century and a half at the Clarendon Press. By 1882, 
four years after his marriage, established in his College, he had 
bought a new and larger Albion, and he was ready. 

During the next twenty-four years, according to Falconer 
Madan’s Bibliography, he printed some fifty-one volumes, mostly 
in editions from 22 to 150 copies, in addition to 122 pieces of 
ephemera. This output constitutes, among other things, a record 
of the literature, old and new, which interested him at various 
stages of his long career; and, given his taste, it was perhaps as 
inevitable that his authors should include Webster, Herrick, Mil- 
ton, Blake and Robert Bridges, as that he should use the Fell 
types. As Madan says, ‘“The use of the Fell type in 1877 and the 
production of ‘The Garland of Rachel’ in 1881, may fairly be 


* Acting as American agent for the Bodleian Library, I will be glad to supply 

further information about these film-strips to anyone interested. However, due to 

the largely voluntary nature of the project, no complete catalogue is yet available. 
R.V.S. 
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regarded as the first genuine signs of the Revival of Printing’’ 
in England. 

In 1903, at the age of seventy, Dr. Daniel was appointed 
Provost of Worcester College, and his printing ceased. But a col- 
lection of every known example of Daniel Press work is in the 
Bodleian. After his death in 1919, his press also was moved there, 
and on it, in 1921, was printed the Daniel memorial volume and 
Bibliography of the Press. In the new Bodleian, in the Bibliogra- 
phy room, with a collection of old types and Strickland Gibson’s 
Library of Bibliography and Printing, it is now preserved and 
occasionally used, as is another Albion press formerly belonging 
to St. John Hornby of Ashendene fame. 

At intervals, in this room, there is arranged a sort of seminar 
series for Bodleian staff, at which they get actual experience of 
typesetting and the use of the hand-press. In the late summer of 
1963, I heard of one of these, just as it was ending; and Prof. 
Herbert Davis, who was in charge, to allay my disappointment, 
kindly suggested that I come in and try my hand alone. So, with 
a diagram of the type-case letters before me, I awkwardly set a 
page in Stephenson and Blake Black Letter; and after one glance 
at the first smeared proof, I knew that I had to go on. Thus, 
standing at the type-cases part of each day for a couple of weeks, 
I found the tyro’s satisfaction in the directness of hand-setting— 
along with a new awareness of decrepit legs and back! 

Herbert Davis’ occasional presence at his desk at one end of the 
room was reassuring. Blundering as I was, a word from him would 
put me right; and I knew that I’d need his help to get the form on 
the press—though I also knew that he was leaving shortly to take 
up a Fellowship at the Huntington Library in Pasadena. Alas, 
the suddenly advanced sailing of his freighter compelled him to 
leave a week earlier than expected. He assured me that the press 
work was very simple. I smiled, thinking of those who manage a 
bold face on the guillotine, and wished him ‘Bon Voyage.” 

Then followed days of frustrating trial and error—always 
error. This puny masterpiece consisted of but eight pages, but to 
make these pages back up to each other, with proper side 
margins, was beyond me. The people about the Bodleian did not 
suspect my complete ignorance, and I couldn’t well ask busy men 
to teach me the ABC’s. So, after each failure I would read a little 
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in Moxon’s “‘Mechanick Exercises,” and try again. But I some- 
how assumed the use of points to be obsolete; and I was trying to 
get register by devices weird and wonderful. At night, I dreamed 
of unlocking the form and shifting spacing. Fortunately, there 
was plenty of proof paper, and the proofs destroyed must have 
far exceeded the completed final edition. Obviously, with hand- 
made paper, without points, I never got perfect register; but 
finally, since time was running out, I dampened the paper, and 
next day my wife helped me to run off a hundred copies. 

And the text? A few pages from a volume printed by William 
Caxton in 1489, ‘“The Governayle of Helthe,’’ which, with the 
exception of a cautionary tract against the plague, is the first 
medical book printed in England. Only two copies are known: 
the Ham House copy, long believed unique, now in the Morgan 
Library; and the Bodleian copy, discovered in a volume of old 
Black Letter tracts. The book fascinates me. For a dozen years I 
have sought without success for a copy of William Blades’ 1858 
reprint. After the main work, as a sort of addendum, is “A 
Dyetary,” distichs attributed in early MSS to John Lydgate, and 
based on the precepts of the School of Salerno. This addition, 
which Caxton called the ‘“‘Medicina Stomachi,’? was what I 
andertook to reprint in Black Letter, and after copying the text I 
had to repair to the big Oxford Dictionary to prepare the neces- 
sary gloss on words no longer used. * 

As one young medical student has remarked since my return 
home: “‘What a curious way to spend your time; it’s all obsolete, 
of course!’ Well, perhaps. And perhaps, if he becomes a good 
doctor, even he will be less sure of its obsolescence after another 
forty years. At any rate, I now know what I don’t know about the 
hand-press, and when I think of that old Albion in the Bodleian, 
I think not only of Dr. Daniel, but also of the much misliked 
Bishop Fell who brought the types from Holland, of all the not- 
able ghosts hovering about that place, and of the unquestioning 
belief that such traditions must be preserved—which, possibly is 
Oxford’s final secret. 

Friends of the Bodleian Library, I will be pleased to forward such applications. 
While copies last, my little Caxton reprint will be sent gratis to such subscribers. 


Checks ($5.00 payable to The American Trust Fund for Oxford University) may 
be sent to Roy Vernon Sowers, 25,000 Mtn. Charley Road, Los Gatos, California. 
R 
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WHO WAS THE KING’S ORPHAN? 
By HELEN S. GIFFEN* 


OME years after the close of the Mexican War, Colonel 

Thomas Bangs Thorpe, formerly on General Zachary 

Taylor’s staff, and now a New Orleans newspaperman, 
received a handwritten manuscript. It was presented to him by 
an acquaintance whom Thorpe knew as G. M. Waseurtz of 
Sandels, a native of Sweden. He requested that the newspaper- 
man keep this manuscript, as he was in very poor health and 
thought that he did not have long to live. 

Examining the document Thorpe found it to be an account of 
Sandels’ sojourn in California during the years 1842-43. Ac- 
companying it were several maps, water-color sketches and pen 
and ink drawings that Sandels assured him had been made by 
him during his travels. 

Whether ‘Thorpe ever saw this chance acquaintance again is 
not known; however, he kept the manuscript in his possession, 
intrigued by the mystery of the man who had given it to him. 
Sandels never called for his property, and after some time Thorpe 
forgot about it. 

Some thirty years went by, and on January 18, 1877, the 
Associated Pioneers of ‘Territorial Days gave their annual ban- 
quet at the Sturtevant Hotel in New York City. Thorpe was 
asked as a special guest, and he took along Sandels’ manu- 
script, which he presented to the Association. It was particularly 
fitting that it was given at this time, for General Sutter was just 
taking office as President, and he recalled that a gentleman by 
the name of Sandels had visited his Fort, on the Sacramento, in 
1843. He could, however, remember nothing more about him. 
Not so Sandels, for he had given in his manuscript a pleasing 
and accurate description of the Fort. ‘he manuscript reposed in 
the archives of the Association until the organization was dis- 
banded and the Society of California Pioneers became the re- 
cipient of all its collections. In June, 1926, the Quarterly of the 


* Helen S. Giffen is Executive Assistant and Librarian of the Society of California 
Pioneers. 
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Society carried a condensed version of the Sandels manuscript; 
and in 1945 The Book Club of California published the complete 
manuscript together with all the illustrations under the title A 
Sojourn in California by the King’s Orphan.* 

Thus another chronicler of the early history of California was 
honored in print. However, Sandels’ fame did not rest here. ‘The 
curiosity of Axel Paulin, Swedish diplomat and Ambassador to 
Chile and the Argentine in the 1930’s and 1940's, was aroused by 
the similarity of the life of G. M. Waseurtz of Sandels to that of 
Emanuel Sundelius Edelhjerta. For many years Paulin patiently 
gathered together and analyzed the movements of the two men. 
His findings were recently published posthumously in a book 
entitled Edelhjerta’s Oden, Stockholm, 1961. Paulin died in 1957, 
leaving his notes and half-completed manuscript to his friend 
Wilhelm Odelberg, chief librarian of the Stockholm Library. 
Odelberg edited and compiled the manuscript, adding a fore- 
word and postscript to the published work. 

Wilhelm Odelberg in his introduction states that Paulin’s main 
object was to prove that G. M. Waseurtz of Sandels was the same 
man as Emanuel Sundels of Sweden. Sundels was born in the 
Parish of Visnum in Varmlands, 1794, son of the Reverend 
Salomon Martin Sundelius and Petronella Anna Margareta 
Humble. His father not too long after his birth received the ap- 
pointment of Court Chaplain, and moved his family to Stockholm 
—all but the youngest child Emanuel, who remained in Varm- 
lands with his aunt, and, apparently, never had communication 
with his parents again. Paulin’s theory was that Emanuel was the 
illegitimate son of King Carl XIII of Sweden, but Odelberg 
says this was never conclusively proven. 

It is interesting to note that not once in his manuscript does 
Sandels make reference to his antecedents except to mention that 
he was born close to the Arctic. Emanuel Sundelius was educated 
at the University of Uppsala (and Sandels indicates that he was 
educated at the expense of the Crown, hence “‘the King’s 
Orphan’’). 

At the end of his college career Emanuel became the tutor to 


* The travels and sketches of G. M. Waseurtz of Sandels, a Swedish Gentleman 
Who Visited California in 1842-43. Edited by Helen P. Van Sicklen, printed at the 
Grabhorn Press, 1945. 
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the children of a Major Ehrenborg, in the south of Sweden. 
Sundelius seems to have suffered from dreams of grandeur, and 
to have felt that his position was a menial one. He told his em- 
ployer that he had received word from an uncle in America that 
he wished him to come to visit him, and in 1820 an advertisement 
appeared in a Swedish newspaper to the effect that Asmund L. 
Edelhjerta ‘‘from Philadelphia and Elgonhill, not far from the 
borders of New Jersey’? had adopted Emanuel Sundelius. Not 
long afterwards Emanuel set sail for America. 

It is not recorded that Sundelius, once in America, ever 
caught up with his (probably mythical) uncle, whose existence 
was never proven. That he traveled around the country is in- 
dicated in letters written from Massachusetts in 1821, and a 
sketch of the residence of the President of Harvard University, 
as well as the State House in Boston. Upon his return to Sweden 
he wrote letters to friends he had made in America, thanking 
them for their care of him, for he was evidently in very poor 
health during much of his sojourn. To Professor W. D. Peck and 
Mrs. Harriet Peck he wrote: ‘“‘I write this even to You, who has 
been more for me than Father and Mother. You that took me in 
your hospitable house, comforted, protected and encouraged me 
in my hardships... God Bless You.’’* 

Once back in Sweden Sundelius recounted with bitterness 
many of his experiences, and the illness and mistreatment that 
befell him; and so convincing were his complaints that the 
Ambassador was severely reprimanded for allowing a Swedish 
gentleman to be so neglected. His name he had shortened to 
Sundels probably during his stay in America, and he had added 
Edelhjerta, which denotes of the nobility. Some of his acquain- 
tances eyed him with some skepticism and one remarked ‘‘Who 
Edelhjerta was his friends knew . . . others should not interest 
themselves in one so much unknown.” 

After two years Sundels returned to America, and the last 
heard from him was a letter from Mexico dated February, 1837. 
In this he indicated that he had been in South America and 
Mexico where he had amassed a fortune. 

It was ten years later, 184.7, when a Swedish gentleman calling 


* Edelhjerta’s Oden: Axel Paulin, edited by Wilhelm Odelberg, Natur Och Kultur, 
Stockholm. 
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himself G. M. Waseurtz of Sandels walked into the newspaper 
office in New Orleans and presented Thorpe with the manu- 
script entitled ‘‘Materials and some Translations of a Description 
of California from the King’s Orphan Swedish Manuscript 
translated by Himself, Pacific Ocean, January 2, 1844.” 

In the review of Edel/yerta’s Oden, as it appears in the Swedish 
Pioneer. Mistorical Quarterly, Vol. 13, No. 2, 1962, Jorgen Weibull 
of Lund University says: ‘“The disappearance of Emanuel Edelh- 
jerta in 1837 and the appearance of Sandels a few years later at 
the same place indicates that the two might have been the same 
person.” It is the belief of both Odelberg and Paulin that this 
was the case; and that the man who slipped out of sight in Mexico 
in 1837 was the same one who appeared in New Orleans in 1847. 
A comparison of the papers of Edelhjerta and Sandels reveals a 
striking similarity, as do the sketches made by Sundels in 
America in 1821. 

There is a hiatus of some twenty odd years between Emanuel 
Sundels’ trip to America and the appearance of Waseurtz of 
Sandels, who modestly rated himself a learned botanist, a physi- 
cian, architect and geologist. Why should he have changed his 
name? ‘his is a question to which no answer can be given for a 
certainty. However, if the ever fanciful Sundels took it into his 
head to be off with the old life and on with the new he was quite 
capable of making the switch in record time. It is possible that 
he left Mexico for reasons best known to himself, and felt that a 
different spelling of his name would change his identity com- 
pletely. ‘The G. M. Waseurtz would be an extra touch. This is 
pure speculation, of course, and Sandels had no way of knowing 
that one of his countrymen would, in the next century, ferret out 
either a secret as to identity or a strange chain of coincidences. 

Sandels’ descriptions of California during his travels in 1842- 
43 are pertinent and on the whole accurate. He visited General 
Vallejo at Sonoma, and described him as a fine looking man and 
‘rather inclined to corpulency, but his martial interesting face 
prepossesses his visitor rather in his favor.”* According to Ban- 
croft’s Pioneer Register, G. M. Waseurtz of Sandels arrived in 
California as a passenger on the California, this ship being the 
property of J. B. R. Cooper of Monterey. Sandels calls the ship 
* Society of California Pioneers Quarterly, June, 1926. 
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the Santa Marie, and dubs her master “‘Cap. Hatch.” Both names 
were evidently made up for the occasion. 

At the end of his sojourn in California Sandels packed up his 
collections of natural and geological specimens to be sent to 
Europe via Mexico, and he himself took passage on the ship 
Diamond for the Sandwich Islands en route to Australia. Nothing 
more was heard from Sandels until his appearance in New 
Orleans several years later. Where had he been in the interim? 
When did he return to America? These questions Axel Paulin did 
not live to answer to his satisfaction. However, Wilhelm Odel- 
berg, in 1958, received from Nils Olson of the State Department, 
Washington, D.C. the information that while he was searching 
through passenger manifests of ships arriving in New York during 
the 1840’s he came across the entry of one Gustave M. Sandels, 
male, 50 years old, surgeon, native of Sweden, destination 
Mexico; arrived in New York January 5, 1845 aboard the bark 
Conway from China. It is interesting to note that Sandels gave the 
same birth year as that of Emanuel Sundels. It is evident from 
the foregoing that Sandels had been traveling in the Pacific and 
probably returned from Australia via Hong Kong, and then to 
New York around the Horn—a long voyage. 

Whether he went on to Mexico in 1845 and returned to 
America in 1847 is not known. It is evident, however, that he was 
in poor health, and Thorpe described him as far gone in the 
disease of the lungs when he met him in New Orleans. He is 
said to have died in that city in 1850. 

Axel Paulin spent eight years in research on Sundels, and 
proved to his own and Wilhelm Odelberg’s satisfaction that 
Emanuel Sundels and G. M. Waseurtz of Sandels were the same 
man. The only thing Paulin could not prove was that Sundels 
was an illegitimate son of King Carl XIII of Sweden and the 
Countess Ulla von Ferson. Odelberg very definitely discounts 
this theory in his postscript to Edelhjerta’s Oden.™ 

The King’s Orphan manuscript was published in part in A 
Voyage to California, 1878, by Samuel Upham, and the San Jose 
Pioneer, 1878-79, as well as in other publications, before it was 


*In spite of this it is interesting to speculate as to why the Reverend Sundelius, 
who was appointed Court Chaplain so soon after Emanuel’s birth, should have 
left his parish and proceeded to Stockholm without his infant son. 
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edited and published in book form by The Book Club of 
California. 

In the light shed by Paulin and Odelberg, the King’s Orphan 
takes on anew significance. Jorgen Weibull in his review of 
Edelhjerta’s Oden says: ‘“This identification does not add, perhaps, 
to the value of the journal as source history of California.’? How- 
ever, this statement is made by a man in Sweden who, perhaps, 
is not too well versed in California history himself. While Sandels 
may have indulged in some imaginative flights of fancy his nar- 
rative is not without merit, be his name Sundels or Sandels. We 
are nonetheless deeply indebted to Axel Paulin and Wilhelm 
Odelberg who have presented not only a fascinating story, but 
a sincere effort to answer the question: Who was the King’s 
Orphan? 

oe eee eee 

Particular thanks is extended by the author to Wilhelm Odel- 
berg, for an inscribed copy of Edelhyerta’s Oden; and to Sven Skaar of 
Nevada City for free translation of pertinent portions of the book; 
and to Mr. Karlsson, Information Officer at the Swedish Con- 
sulate General, San Francisco, for a copy of the review by Jorgen 
Weibull in the Swedish Pioneer Historical Quarterly, Vol. 13; 2, 1962. 
The interest of the author of this article stems particularly from 
the fact that she had correspondence with Axel Paulin in about 
1954 at the time he was conducting his research. 


Book Club Auction 


ON MARCH 11, 1964, the Club held the first of a series of auctions to dispose of 
duplicates and/or books which were considered no longer germane to the plan 
formed by the Library Committee last year. Only members of the Club were 
permitted to participate. 

The result of the sale was highly satisfactory despite a threatening day and a 
cloudburst which deluged San Francisco half an hour before sale time. The 
total amount bid for the 100 lots offered was $2589.00. This was within 1% of . 
the estimates. (A priced catalogue is available to members for $1.00.) 

The high spot of the sale was the Ashendene Press “Golden Asse,” printed on 
vellum and bound in full leather, one of 16 copies so issued. This beautiful book 
brought $600.00. The Shakespeare Head ‘‘Froissart’s Chronicles”’ in 8 volumes, 
with hand-colored armorial designs throughout, fetched the second highest 
price of the evening—$120.00. Doves and Kelmscott Press books did very well, 
bringing close to or bettering their estimates. Grabhorns were in steady demand, 
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especially the three Shakespeares offered: Richard the Third—$51.00; Mid- 
sommer Nights Dreame—$40.00, with King Lear a rather bad third at $25.00. A 
disappointment was the showing of Bruce Rogers. In many instances his books 
fetched less than half of their true value. 

The next sale will probably be held in September this year. You should get 
your catalogue in plenty of time so that if unable to attend you will be able 
to bid by mail. 


Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Spring News-Letter. 


Member Address Sponsor 
Dr. Benjamin F. Gilbert Campbell, California Lester Roberts 
Mrs. Clement Hurd Mill Valley Mrs. John I. Walter 
Alexander S. Lawson Rochester, New York Robert Wheaton 
Susan J. Netzorg Berkeley Duncan Olmsted 
Dr. John Phelan Topeka, Kansas Dorothy Whitnah 
Mr. Dale Wylie Tiburon Membership Committee 
University of Queensland Brisbane, Australia Membership Committee 


New Sustaining Member 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Memberships are Patron 
Memberships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $25 a year. The 
following has changed from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 


RicHARD J. ELkus Woodside 


Vacation Schedule 


The Club rooms will close for vacation July 20 and reopen August 3. 


Notes on Publications 


By THE TIME this issue of the Quarterly appears, members will probably have 
received the announcement of the Spring book, Fremont’s Geographical Memoir 
Upon Upper California. This publication is particularly noteworthy because of 
the two significant introductions contributed by the well-known scholars Allan 
Nevins and Dale L. Morgan. The highly important map, which the text was 
originally designed to accompany, will be folded into a special pocket from 
which it may be detached for convenient reference while reading. Jack W. 
Stauffacher is printing the book, which will be in an edition strictly limited to 
425 copies. Members who wish copies should order immediately to avoid dis- 
appointment. The price is $15.25 (plus 4% sales tax to California residents). 

Fall is a season for reminiscing about vacations, and it seems fitting therefore 
that the Club’s Fall publication should be a vacation diary—but a highly 
unusual one! In 1878 fourteen-year-old Carrie LeConte, daughter of Professor 
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Joseph LeConte, kept a journal of a family camping trip to Yosemite. Two 
years later she expanded her journal and illustrated it with numerous charming 
pen and ink sketches. Now Susanna B. Dakin has edited Carrie’s journal 
(which had eventually found its way into the Bancroft Library) and contributed 
a biographical introduction. Mallette Dean (whose last book for the Club was 
the popular AA Sin) will design and print the book, which will include many of 
the original sketches, integrated with the text. 


Annual Meetin 1g 


THE ANNUAL MEETING Of The Book Club of California was held in the Club 
rooms Tuesday, March 17, at 11:30 a.m., Joseph Bransten presiding. Reports 
covering the year’s activities were given by the officers, and the president 
thanked the Board, the committee chairmen and their committees for their 
part in making the year a successful one. 

James D. Hart and Theodore M. Lilienthal were each re-elected to another 
three-year term on the Board of Directors. Michael Harrison, Oscar Lewis and 
W. W. Robinson were elected to replace Joseph Bransten, Henry H. Clifford 
and Warren R. Howell, whose terms had expired. Julius Barclay was elected to 
fill the unexpired term of John W. Borden (who has moved to New York). At 
the subsequent election of officers, Albert Sperisen was elected president and 
Michael Harrison vice-president, and George L. Harding was re-elected 
treasurer. 


Keepsakes 


THE KEEPSAKES FOR THIS YEAR, Early West Coast Lighthouses, will be edited by 
John A. Hussey in a series of nine and printed by Arlen Philpott of the Tamal 
Land Press, Fairfax. This unique series deals with a little-known aspect of 
coastal history and is the fruit of much digging in archives and friendly 
collaboration between experts on the first Pacific beacons. Eight of the nine 
monographs will be illustrated with drawings made by Hartman Bache, two of 
them in color. Present plans call for mailing the set in September. 


Serendipity 


AN EXHIBITION “Treasures from the Plantin-Moretus Museum”? will be shown 
at the Achenbach Foundation for Graphic Arts, California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, in Lincoln Park, San Francisco, from May go through July 5, 1964. 
The show is sponsored by the Belgian Embassy and is circulated by the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, D.C. 

The exhibition offers a cross-section of the relics from the Officina Plantiniana 
that remain at the famous Antwerp Museum. It contains punches, matrices, 
type casts and a mould; original documents and autograph letters of authors, 
the printers, and even of King Philip II of Spain; the manuscript of Vesalius’ 
“Epitome” in the Spanish version corrected, illustrated and ready for the 
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press; original drawings, copperplates, woodblocks, and proofs of illustrations 
for the Plantin books and broadsides. 


The Typographic Book—1450-1935, published earlier this year in England at 10 
guineas by Ernest Benn, Ltd., and now in America by the University of Chicago 
at $30.00, is an impressive, handsomely printed re-editing of Stanley Morison’s 
Four Centuries of Fine Printing. Actually, it is a re-editing of the first edition and 
the second edition of Four Centuries. The first edition, a noble folio published in 
1924, reported the period between 1500 and 1914 and Morison’s reprinted 
octavo edition of 1949 considered the period of 1465 to 1924. 

In these two original editions there was some excuse for ignoring Western 
American printing. Prior to 1924, there was precious little so-called fine print- 
ing done on the West Coast that would recommend itself to serious students or 
to collectors of fine printing. 

However, in this “new” work, edited by Kenneth Day with a lengthy intro- 
duction by Stanley Morison, a work that purports to update the “‘study of fine 
printing”? to the year 1935, the only mention of a Western printer is the one- 
volume edition of the Life of Dante by John Henry Nash! 

As we pointed out in our review of the great printing-book show that was 
held in London recently (see Quarterly, Winter 1963, ‘‘Printing and the Mind of 
Man’’) the absence of Western printing can probably be accounted for by the 
poor holdings of Western presses by the British Museum? 


The Literary Criticism of Frank Norris, edited by Donald Pizer and published 
April 14 (University of Texas Press, Austin, $6) is yet another evidence of the 
persisting interest in this San Francisco writer who died, at the age of thirty-two, 
more than sixty years ago. Professor Pizer, who received his Ph.D. from the 
University of California at Los Angeles and has since taught at Newcomb 
College, Tulane University, New Orleans, has done a thorough job of hunting 
out Norris’ critical writings, much of it from obscure sources. The material 
reprinted here—essays, reviews, parodies, etc.—together with the editor’s 
comments, succeeds in accomplishing what the latter set out to do, which was 
“to clarify Frank Norris’ literary creed.” 


In Creative Bookbinding, Pauline Johnson, professor of art at the University of 
Washington, has made an important contribution to the extensive literature of 
bibliopegy. Creative Bookbinding emphasizes the new approach, expressive design, 
toward creating bindings of this epoch. This demands a verve and a sensi- 
tivity akin to genius. There is art and literature to know; more than craftsman- 
ship is required. ‘The many illustrations in this book show the close relationship 
of contemporary art and design. So, with an expanded horizon, the binding of 
a book can be a vital work. Here is fulfilled the need for a spirited reference 
during a renaissance in hand bookbinding as an art form. 

Plentiful illustrations and line drawings add much to the chapters describing 
the basic skills. Decorated papers furnish an adventure and knowledge in 
exploring papers, colors, textures and techniques. This stimulating book con- 
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cludes with eight pages of valuable information on formulas, sources of supply 
and a bibliography. (University of Washington Press; 363 pp.; $9.50.) 


Firty Books out of nearly eighty submitted were chosen February 8 as notable 
examples of fine printing for the Rounce & Coffin Club’s annual Exhibition of 
Western Books, 1964. The contest was limited to books manufactured in 1963 
in the West—in Alaska, Alberta, Arizona, British Columbia, California, 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. The judges, traditionally assembled 
at the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, were Martin S. Mitau, San 
Francisco, member of the Roxburghe Club and the Book Club of California, 
Garner A. Beckett, Beverly Hills, member of the Zamorano Club, and J. M. 
Edelstein, Los Angeles, on the staff of the UCLA Library. 

All three of the Book Club’s 1963 publications were among those chosen for 
the Exhibition: Charles Muscatine’s The Book of Geoffrey Chaucer, printed by 
Lawton Kennedy; R. L. Stevenson’s San Francisco, A Modern Cosmopolis, printed 
by Adrian Wilson; and Oscar Lewis’ The Wonderful City of Carrie Van Wie, 
printed by the Grabhorn Press. 


THE LATEST PUBLICATION of the Wilmac Press (the private press of J. Wilson 
McKenney, San Mateo) is a 32-page book entitled “‘San Francisco Is No More.” 
This attractive little volume comprises the letters of a young businessman, 
Antoine Borel, Jr., to his family during the period immediately following the 
earthquake and fire. Issued in an edition of 200 copies, the book has been 
edited by Ronald G. Fick and includes an introduction, bibliography and 
copious notes. ($6.50) 


RoseErtT Frost is finally being recognized by his native city through the efforts 
of a newly-organized local committee, California Friends of Robert Frost. 
Formed by G. William Gahagan, former Bay area resident now again residing 
in Woodside, this group is sponsoring the creation and placing of a handsome 
bronze plaque in an appropriate place, marking permanently the fact that 
Frost was not a New Englander by birth as popularly assumed, but a Cali- 
fornian, born in San Francisco on March 26, 1874, ‘“‘first son and child of 
William Prescott Frost, Jr. and Isabelle Moodie Frost.”? The plaque to com- 
memorate Mr. Frost was created by Francis Sedgwick of Los Olivos, owner of 
Rancho Laguna in the Santa Ynez Valley near Santa Barbara. An unveiling 
ceremony of the plaque took place at a public luncheon at the Sheraton-Palace 
on March 26, Frost’s birthday. 

The group is planning various other activities to make Frost’s work bet- 
ter known locally. For further information address the California Friends of 
Robert Frost, 251 Kearny Street, Room 409, San Francisco 8. 


A sIx-PAGE “Introduction” to Chapin Library of Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, has been edited by H. Richard Archer, custodian. Any- 
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one interested in obtaining a copy should write to Mr. Archer, care of the 
Chapin Library. 

The noteworthy collection of rare books, manuscripts and prints, presented to 
Williams in 1923, was assembled by the late Alfred Clark Chapin, Class of 
1869. The original collection of 9,000 rare books and 3,000 reference books has 
since grown with acquisitions by purchase and gifts to a total in excess of 16,000 
items. A note in the pamphlet states that “Mr. Chapin’s original intention to 
provide his alma mater and its succeeding generations of students with a collec- 
tion of historical, literary and artistic masterpieces was so well planned and 
carried out that the Chapin Library is still unrivalled by any liberal arts 
college, and surpassed by few universities.” 


A TRUE MASTERPIECE of Western Americana is The West of William H. Ashley, 
edited by Dale L. Morgan and published by Fred A. Rosenstock of ‘The Old 
West Publishing Company in Denver. Mr. Morgan has spent at least a decade 
working on the papers of Ashley, one of the original ““mountain men” and a 
key figure in the early fur trade. This volume, which will assuredly be an 
essential sourcebook for every student of Western history, has been designed 
and printed by Lawton Kennedy in an extremely handsome manner befitting 
its importance. ($35.) 





Mark Twain in Virginia City 


By PAUL FATOUT 


Young Mark Twain made his way to Virginia City, then a rip- 
snorting new mining town, with the hope of striking it rich. But 
the mines in which he invested turned out to be duds, so he became 
instead a reporter on the Territorial Enterprise. 

Against the colorful background of Virginia City’s boom days— 
filled with sudden wealth, sporadic fighting, drinking bouts, poli- 
tics, and lively shows—Mr. Fatout tells the fascinating story of the 
young Mark Twain in this formative period. Included are many 
newly uncovered selections from ‘Twain’s early journalistic writing 
that sparkle with tall tale, irony, parody, and wit. “‘...a significant 
contribution to the Twain canon.’”—CHARLES W. MANN, JR., 
Library Journal. 


256 pages, illustrated $6.50 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS BLOOMINGTON 
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Announcing the publication of 


CALIFORNIA PIONEER REGISTER 
AND INDEX, 1542-1848. 
Including Inhabitants of California 
1769-1800, and List of Pioneers 
Extracted from The History of California 
By Hubert Howe Bancroft 
392 pages $10.00 
This volume is a compilation extracted and reassembled from the 
monumental History of California. We have repaged the entire 
book, added a title page, table of contents, and preface, and have 
issued it with a printed dust jacket. This book therefore represents 
a handy one volume biographical reference history of the State. 


REGIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
521-23 St. Paul Place—Baltimore, Maryland 21202 
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Walter R. Benjamin 
y Autographs 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


790 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 


Specialists in letters and documents of 
iterary, historical, musical and 
scientific interest_. 


Publishers of “The Collector” 
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Now Available 


CaTALOGUE 83—WEsTERN AMERICANA 


Including these important items: 


Bancroft, Hubert Howe. Tue Works oF. 
39 volumes. 2 complete sets. 


Dawson’s Birps or CALIFORNIA. 
Booklover’s Edition—4 volumes. 
Deluxe Sunset Edition —4 volumes 


A selection of important books from the 
(GRABHORN Press—in mint condition 


The first five publications of the Qurvira Society 


HOLMES 


If you do not regularly receive our catalogues of Western Americana 
please write now for your free copy of Catalogue 83. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


The FHolmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 


Main Store: 274 — 14th Street, Oakland 12, California 
Telephone (415) 893-6860 


San Francisco Store: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, California 


Telephone (415) 362-3283 





Printed at the Grabhorn Press 


